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hut  by  cruelty  of  deepest  dvr.  A*  the  notion 
prevails  amongst  oat-stealers  of  the  present  day, 
that  cat-skins  are  only  good  when  torn  from  the  I 

P».»r  animals  alive  ;  so  did  tlio  Romans  eviscerate 
ring  swine,  impelled  by  their  savage  gluttony. 
Like  the  Chinese  of  our  own  age,  the  ancient 
Romans  were  very  partial  to  gelatinous  and  ten- 1 
diiious  materials,  flood  flesh  and  hone  they  seem  ' 
to  have  heeded  little,  if  we  may  he  guided  by  the 
statements  handed  down  to  us.  I  cannot  say 
much  in  favour  of  Roman  seasoning.  Salt  they 
used  sparingly,  and  in  liko  manner  pepper :  but 
coriander,  aniseed,  and  ginger  were  profusely  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  a  compound  of  mustard  with  honey 
(there  was  no  sugar  then)  appeared  on  every 
dinner-table  of  refinement.  The  most  esteemed 
Roman  sauce  or  condiment  has  vet  to  lw  men¬ 
tioned.  As  we  have  our  appetizing  Worcester 
.sauce,  so  had  they  their  garum.  Whether  the 
latter  would  l»e  congenial  to  modern  tastes  may 
1  ..  judged  of,  when  the  recipe  for  making  it  has 
l Wen  given.  Intestines  of  lish  dotted  up  in  an 
earthen  jar,  and  buried  in  a  dunghill  until  putrid 
that  was  gamin.  You  turn  up  your  n«*o  at  it, 
no  doubt, — but  softly  1  Russian  caviars  treads 
.lose  upon  the  heels  of  garum  ;  and  moulded 
cheese,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  uot  a  long  way  be¬ 
hind.  Strange  to  say,  the  Greeks,  with  nil  tlioir 
ingenuity,  never  seem  to  have  become  celebrated 
a»  epicurean  cooks.  Amongst  the  Spartans  simple 
eating  was  enjoined  by  legal  enactments.  Spartan 
black  broth  was  the  ordinary  litre  of  that  warlike 
people —  nothing  more  nor  less  by  the  way  than 
iiUMit-ru  black-pudding,  liquefied  by  mixture  with 
I  (oiling  water.  No  one  would  have  expected  to 
find  much  epicureanism  of  any  kind  in  Sparta  ; 
but  even  the  refined  Athenians  appear  to  have 
lwen  in  no  way  celebrated  as  cooks.  Before  hid- 
•ling  adien  to  the  culinary  horrors  of  classical 
cookery  altogether,  I  just  bethink  me  of  an 
auomaly  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  The  Ro¬ 
man*  liked  garum,  os  we  have  seen  ;  and  garum, 
it  will  be  remembered,  has  the  remotest  ]>ossihI© 
affinity  to  fresh  fish.  Nevertheless,  so  particular 
wore  the  Romans  in  the  way  of  having  their,  fish 
.i  isolutely  fresh,  that  epicures  were  in  thu  habit 
•»t  having  sea -lisli  brought  to  them  in  sea-water 
living — to  die,  and  be  cooked,  and,  oh,  folly! 
—eaten  with  garum  sauce  ! 

!  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
atrocious  cruelties  of  Roman  gluttony,  and  con¬ 
gratulate  myself  that  we  have  nothing  liko  it  at 
the  time  in  which  I  live.  Few  would  eat  London 
veal,  if  they  only  knew  the  cruelty  involved  in 
its  manufacture  (that  is  the  wonl) — /  never  do  ; — 
and  ns  for  the  far-famed  Strasburgh  jtafAs,  they 
are  nuwlo  of  g»OM  livers  studiously  enlarged  by 
disease.  I  have  never  seen  tho  process  of  goose 
training  at  Strasburgh,  and  therefore  can  testify 
nothing  respecting  it  personally  ;  but  I  hnve 
heard  and  believe  it  to  consist  in  nailing  the 
gee**  by  the  Webs  of  their  fert  to  a  plank  lying 
Imforo  a  fire,  giving  food  in  nbiimlanco,  but 
uotbiug  to  drink.  I1  mb  rthis  treatment  the  liver 
lxssmiofl  enormously  enlarged. 

Coming  now  to  the  gluttons  who  are  neither 
gourmands  nor  gourmets  ;  men  who  feel  an  in¬ 
satiable  craving  after  quantity,  not  regarding 
much  the  quality  of  what  they  eat,  those  persons 
waken  pity  even  more  than  my  disgust.  Fre¬ 
quently  this  intense  craving  after  food  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  mental  great 


amount  of  physical  strength.  Glnttons,  however, 
there  arc,  botli  of  antiquity  and  modem  times,  as 
strong  as  they  are  gluttonous.  Milo  is  reported 
to  have  killed  an  ox  with  on©  blow  of  his  fist,  and 
eaten  the  animal  afterwards.  Almut  the  six©  of 
the  ox  wo  are  told  nothing,  which  renders  my 
,  digestion  of  the  talc  more  easy.  I  read  quite  a 
1  modern  account  tho  other  day  of  a  certain  glutton 
in  the  north  of  India,  who  could  readily  eat  two 
native  sheep,  besides  stop-gam  ami  trimmings. 
A  German  glutton,  mentioned  in  n  thesis  pub¬ 
lished  at  Wi  Item  berg  in  1757,  ate  up  at  ono  meal 
a  sheep,  a  sucking  pig,  and  sixty  pounds  of 
plums,  stones  ami  all  !  Afterwards  he  carried 
four  men  on  his  shoulders  for  the  distance  of 
three  miles.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  tho  la-t 
century,  a  Frenchman,  named  Far  arc,  attracted 
much  notice  by  his  repulsive  gluttony.  When 
quite  a  lad,  he  swallowed  a  large  basketful  of 
apples  :  at  another  time,  a  limp  of  Hints  and 
corks.  Ik  ing  on  one  occasion  nn  inmate  of  tin* 
Hotel  Dieu,  ho  tried  to  swallow  the  Doctor's 
watch  and  seals.  In  1781*,  his  doily  allowance  of 
meat  was  twenty-five  pounds,  when  ho  could  grt 
it ;  and  get  it  somehow  or  other  he  wotihi,  oven 
if  dogs  ami  cats  were  tho  victims  of  his  gluttony. 
Furore  having  become  a  soldier,  hi*  appetite  was 
regarded  by  the  army  surgeons  as  a  veritable  dis¬ 
ease,  for  the  treatment  of  which  he  was  confined 
to  hospital.  The  enormities  to  which  his  cravings 
there  led  him,  I  forbear  to  announce.  Sulfir©  it 
to  indicate,  amongst  other  things  thut  u  child 
mysteriously  disappeared  ;  and  Karan*  was  bo- 
lieved  to  have  eaten  it.  labouring  under  sus- 
;  pieion  of  this  crime,  Farare  was  chased  away  ; 
!  and,  after  a  miserable  existence  of  four  years,  he 
at  last  presented  himself  at  the  Hospice  of  Vor- 
I  sailles  as  a  ]«atient.  Strange  to  say,  bis  glutton¬ 
ous  npp--titc  had  qnite  disappeared.  He  died  at 
1  the  early  ape  of  twenty-six.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  Farare  was  thin,  undersized,  and  uot  stronger 
than  an  ordinary  mun  of  his  build  and  appearance. 

1  In  point  of  fact  lie  was  weak.  On  one  occasion, 
when  cam] signing  in  Germany,  he  ram©  across 
the  dinner  prepared  for  fifteen  German  peasants, 
and  swallowed  it  quite.  At  another  time  he  ate 
thirty  pounds  of  raw  liver.  ( buttons  like  Farare 
are  to  Is-  pitied  ;  but  nothing  save  reprobation 
liave  I  for  the  sickening  crew  of  epicurean  gour¬ 
mets  and  gourmands.  Let  no  reader  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  1  am  an  advocate  for  lad  cooker}’.  On 
the  contrary,  I  look  upon  cookery  as  a  rational 
science — one  having  for  its  object  tho  turning  to 
(  account  of  God's  beneficent  gifts  with  the  least 
'  expenditure  of  nutrient  matter,  uud  the  gnatcet 
assistance  to  digestion. 

Pehtixax  Deaklovk,  M.D. 
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BY  M.  K.  HEAD  Do.N. 

Tip  was  a  student  — such  things  as  happened  to 
him,  happen  sometimes  to  students. 

He  was  a  German — such  things  as  happened  to 
i  him,  happen  sometimes  to  Germans. 

lie  was  young,  handsome,  studious  enthusi¬ 
astic,  metaphysical,  reckless,  unbelieving,  heart 
1  less. 

And  Wing  young,  handsome  and  eloquent,  he 
I  was  beloved. 

He  was  an  orphan,  under  the  guardianship  of 
'  his  dead  father’s  broUMti*  hi*  uncle  Wilhelm,  in 
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whose  house  he  had  been  brought  up  from  a  little 
child  ;  and  she  who  loved  hiiu  was  his  cousin — 
his  cousin  Gertrude,  whom  ho  swore  he  loved  in 
return. 

l>id  ho  love  her  t  Yes,  when  he  first  swore 
it.  but  it  soon  wore  out  —  this  passionate 
love,  how  thread-bare  and  wretched  a  senti¬ 
ment  it  grew  to  be  at  last  in  the  selfish  heart 
of  the  student.  Hut  iu  its  first  golden  dawn, 
when  he  was  only  nineteen,  au<l  bad  just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  university,  and  they  wan¬ 
dered  together  in  the  most  romantic  outskirts  of 
the  city,  at  rosy  sunset,  by  holy  mooulight,  or 
bright  and  joyous  morning,  how  beautiful  a 
dream  ! 

They  keep  it  a  secret  from  Wilhelm,  as  he  has 
the  father's  ambition  of  a  wealthy  suitor  for  his 
only  child — a  rold  and  dreary  vision  beside  the 
lover’s  dream. 

So  they  are  betrothed  ami  standing  side  by  side  j 
when  the  dying  sun  ami  the  pule  rising  imam 
divide  the  heavens.  He  puts  the  betrothal  ring 
upon  her  finger,  the  white  and  taper  finger  whose 
slender  shape  he  know  s  so  well.  This  ring  is  a  i 
jK-culiar  one,  a  massive  golden  serpent,  its  tsii  in 
its  mouth,  the  symbol  of  eternity  ;  it  had  been 
his  mother's,  and  he  would  know  it  amongst  a 
thousand.  If  he  were  to  become  blind  to- morrow, 
he  could  select  it  from  amongst  a  thousand  by  the 
touch  alone. 

He  places  it  on  her  finger,  and  they  swear  to  be 
true  to  each  other  for  ever  and  ever — through  trou¬ 
ble  aud  danger — in  sorrow  and  change  in  wealth 
or  poverty.  Her  father  would  be  won  to  consent  to  I 
their  union  by-and-bye,  for  they  were  now  be¬ 
trothed,  and  death  alone  could  |*rt  them. 

Hut  the  voung  student,  the  scoffer  at  revelation,  . 
yet  the  enthusiastic  adorer  of  the  mystical,  asks — 

“Can  death  |»art  us?  1  would  return  to  you 
from  the  grave,  Gertrude.  My  soul  would  come 
back  to  Ik-  near  ray  love.  And  you — you,  if  you  j 
died  before  me,  the  cold  earth  would  not  hold  you  | 
from  uie  ;  if  you  loved  me,  you  would  return,  aud 
again  these  fair  anus  would  be  clasped  round  my 
neck  os  they  are  now.” 

Hut  she  told  him,  with  a  holier  light  in  her 
deep  blue  eves  than  ever  shone  in  his  she  told 
hiiu,  that  the  dead  who  die  at  peace  with  God  j 
are  happy  in  Heaven,  and  cannot  return  to  the 
troubled  earth  ;  and  that  it  is  only  the  suicide, 
the  hist  wretch  on  whom  sorrowful  angels  shut  the 
door  of  Paradise  —  whose  unholy  spirit  haunts 
the  footstcjts  of  the  living. 

The  first  year  of  their  betrothal  is  passed,  and 
she  is  alone  ;  for  he  lias  goue  to  Italy,  on  a  com¬ 
mission  for  some  rich  man,  to  copy  a  Raphael,  or 
a  Titian,  or  a  Guido,  in  a  gallery  at  Florence. 
He  has  gone  to  win  fume,  perhaps ;  but  it  is  not 
the  loss  bitter— he  is  goue  j 

Of  course  her  father  misses  his  young  nephew, 
who  has  been  os  a  son  to  him  ;  and  he  thinks  his 
daughter's  saducas  no  more  than  a  cousin  should 
feel  for  u  cousin’s  absence. 

In  the  meantime,  the  weeks  and  months  pass. 
The  lover  writes,  often  at  first,  then  seldom— at 
last,  not  at  all. 

How  many  excuses  she  invents  for  him.  How 
many  times  she  goes  to  tho  distant  little  post- 
office,  to  wiikh  lie  is  to  address  his  letters.  How 
many  times  she  hopes,  only  to  be  disappointed. 
How  many  times  she  despairs,  only  to  hope  again. 

But  real  despair  comvs  at  last*  and  wul  not  be 


put  off  iuiv  more.  The  rich  suitor  a 


eal  desjsui*  com**  at  lasts  an 
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scene,  and  her  father  is  determined.  She  is  to 
marry  at  once.  The  wedding-day  is  fixed — the 
fifteenth  of  June. 

The  date  seems  burnt  into  her  brain. 

The  date  written  in  fire  dances  for  ever  Ixfore 
her  eyes. 

Tlie  date,  shrieked  hr  tile  Furies,  sounds  con¬ 
tinually  in  her  ears. 

But  there  is  time  yet— it  is  the  middle  of  May 
—  there  is  time  for  a  letter  to  reach  him  n’t 
Florence  :  there  is  time  for  him  to  come  to 
Brunswick,  to  take  her  away  and  marry  her  in 
spite  of  her  father — in  spite  of  the  whole  world. 

Hut  the  days  ami  weeks  fly  by,  aud  he  does  not 
1  write — he  does  not  come.  Thin  is,  indeed,  despair 
which  usurps  her  heart  and  will  not  Is*  put  away. 

It  is  the  fourteenth  of  June.  For  the  last  time 
to  the  little  post-office  ;  for  the  la-it  time  she  asks 
the  old  question,  and  they  give  her  for  the  last 
time  the  dreary  answer,  “  S’o  !  no  letter.'* 

For  the  last  time — for  to-morrow  is  the  day 
appointed  for  her  bridal.  Her  father  will  hear  no 
entreaties  ;  her  rich  suitor  will  not  listen  to  her 
prayers.  They  will  not  lie  put  off  a  day — an  hour ; 
to-night  alone  is  hers— this  night,  which  she  may 
employ  as  she  will. 

She  takes  another  nath  than  that  which  leads 
home ;  she  hurries  through  some  by  -streets  of 
the  city,  out  on  to  a  lonely  bridge,  where  he  aud 
sho  hail  stood  so  often  in  the  sunset  watching  the 
rose-coloured  light  glow,  fade,  and  die  upon  the 
river. 

Ho  returns  from  Florence.  He  had  received 
her  letter.  That  letter,  blotted  with  tears,  en¬ 
treating,  despairing— he  had  received  it,  but  he 
loved  her  no  longer.  A  voung  Florentine,  who 
had  sat  to  him  for  a  model,  had  bewitched  his 
fancy— that  fancy  which  with  him  stood  in  place 
of  a  heart  -aud  Gertrude  had  been  half  forgotten. 
If  she  had  a  richer  suitor,  good  !  let  her  marry 
him  ;  better  for  her,  better  far  for  himself.  He 
had  no  wish  to  fetter  himself  with  a  wife.  Hud 
lie  not  his  art  always  ? — his  eternal  bride,  his  un¬ 
changing  mistress. 

Thus  lie  thought  it  wiser  to  delay  his  journey  to 
Brunswick,  so  that  he  should  arrive  when  the 
wedding  was  over— arrive  in  time  to  salute  the 
bride  ! 

Aud  the  vows  -the  mysti«-al  fancbvi— the  belief 
in  his  return,  even  after  death,  to  the  embrace  of 
his  beloved.  Oh,  gone  out  of  his  life  ;  melted 
away  for  ever,  those  foolish  dreams  of  his  l»oy- 
hood  ! 

So,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  he  enters  Bruns¬ 
wick,  by  that  very  bridge  on  which  she  stood, 
the  star*  looking  down  on  her,  tho  night  before. 
He  strolls  across  tho  bridge  and  down  by  the 
water’s  edge,  a  great  rough  dog  at  his  heels,  and 
the  smoke  from  his  short  meerschaum  pipe  curling 
in  blue  wreaths  fantastical  in  the  pure  morning 
air.  He  has  his  sketch-book  under  nis  arm,  and, 
attracted  now  and  then  by  some  object  that 
catches  his  artist's  eye,  stops  to  draw.  A  few 
weeds  and  pebbles  on  the  river’s  brink—  a  crag  on 
tho  opposite  shore— a  group  of  pollard  willows  in 
tho  distaucc.  When  he  has  done  he  admires  his 
drawing,  shuts  his  sketch-book,  empties  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe,  refills  from  bis  tolmoco- 
j  touch,  sings  the  refrain  of  a  gay  drinking  song, 
calls  to  his  dog,  smokes  again,  and  walks  on. 
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Suddeuly  he  opens  his  sketch-book  again  ;  this 
time  t hut  which  attracts  him  is  a  group  of  figures 
— but  what  is  it  ? 

It  is  not  a  funeral,  for  there  arc  no  mourners. 

It  is  not  a  funeral,  but  it  is  a  corpse  lying  on  a 
rude  bier  covered  with  an  old  sail,  carried  between 
two  bearer*. 

It  is  not  a  funeral,  for  the  bearers  are  fishermen 

—  fishermen  in  their  every-day  garb. 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  him  they  rest  tlu-ir 
burden  on  a  bank — ouo  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
bier,  the  other  throws  himself  down  at  the  foot 
of  it. 

Aud  thus  they  form  a  perfect  group  ;  he  walks 
back  two  or  three  paces,  selects  his  point  of  sight, 
and  begins  to  sketch  n  hurried  outline.  He  has 
finished  it  before  they  move  ;  he  hears  their  voices, 
though  he  eannut  hear  their  words,  aud  wonders 
what  they  call  be  talking  of.  Presently  he  wulks 
on,  and  joins  them. 

“You  liavc  a  corpse  there,  my  friends ?’  he 
says. 

“  Yes  ;  a  corpse  washed  ashore  an  hour  ago.” 

44  Drowned  f" 

“Yea,  drowned a  young  girl,  very  hand¬ 
some.'’ 

“  Suicides  are  always  handsome,”  he  says  ;  and 
then  lie  stands  for  a  little  while  idly  smoking  and 
meditating,  looking  at  the  sharp  outline  of  the 
corpse  and  the  slid  folds  of  the  rough  canvas 
covering. 

Life  is  such  a  goldeu  holiday  to  him — young, 
ambitious,  clever — that  it  seems  as  though  sorrow 
and  death  could  have  no  |»art  in  liis  destiny. 

At  last  he  says,  that  as  this  poor  suicide  is  so 
handsome,  he  should  like  to  make  a  sketch  of  her. 

He  gives  the  fishermen  some  money,  and  they 
offer  to  remove  the  sailcloth  that  covers  her 
features. 

So  ;  lie  will  do  it  himself.  He  lifts  the  rough, 
•.oante,  wet  canvas  from  her  face.  What  face  ! 

The  face  that  shone  on  the  dreams  of  his  foolish 
tioyhood.  The  face  which  oure  was  the  light  of 
his  uncle’s  home.  Ilia  cousin  Gertrude— his 
betrothed  ! 

He.  se>rM,  as  in  one  glance,  while  he  draws  one 
hreath,  the  rigid  features  the  marble  arms— the 
hands  crossed  on  the  cold  bosom  ;  and,  on  the 
third  finger  of  the  left  lmnd,  the  ring  which  had 
been  hi*  mother's — the  gulden  serpent ;  the  ring 
which,  if  lie  were  to  become  blind,  he  could  select 
from  a  thousand  others  by  the  touch  alone. 

Hut  he  is  a  genius  and  a  metaphysician — grief, 
true  grief  is  not  fur  such  os  he.  His  first  thought 
is  flight—  flight  anywhere  out  of  that  accursed  city 

-  anywhere  far  from  the  brink  of  that  hideous 
river  -anywhere  away  from  memory,  away  from 
remorse-  anywhere  to  forget. 

He  is  mihs  on  the  rood  that  leads  away  from 
Brunswick  before  he  knows  that  he  has  walked  a 
Stef*. 

It  is  only  when  his  dog  lies  down  pauting  at  his 
feet,  that  he  feels  how  exhausted  he  is  himself, 
and  sits  down  upon  a  bank  to  rest.  How  the 
laudscajic  spins  round  and  round  before  his  daz¬ 
zled  eyes,  while  his  morning’s  sketch  of  the  two 
fishermen  and  the  (auvns-eovered  bier  glares 
redly  at  him  out  of  the  twilight. 

At  last,  after  sitting  a  long  time  liy  the  road¬ 
side,  idly  playing  with  liis  dog,  idly  smoking, 
idly  lounging,  looking-**  any  insouciant  light* 
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hearted  travelling  student  might  look,  yet  all  the 
while  acting  over  that  morning’s  scene  in  liis 
burning  brain  a  hundred  times  a  minute,— a: 
last  he  grows  a  little  more  composed,  and  tii*s 

firesently  to  think  of  himself  as  he  is,  apart 
rom  his  cousin’s  suicide.  Apart  from  that,  he  was 
1  no  worse  off  than  he  was  yesterday.  His  genius 
was  not  gone  ;  the  money  he  had  eanud  at 
Florence  still  lined  his  |ioekct-book  ;  he  was  his 
own  master,  free  to  go  whither  ho  would. 

Aud  while  he  sits  on  the  road-side,  trying  to 
;  separate  himself  from  the  scene  of  that  morning 
— trying  to  put  away  the  image  of  the  corpse 
covered  with  the  damp  canvas  nil— trying  to 
thiuk  of  what  he  should  do  next,  where  ho  should 
go,  to  be  furthest  away  from  Brunswick  and  re- 
j  morse,  the  old  Diligcuce  comes  rumbling  and 
i  jingling  along.  He  remembers  it ;  it  goes  from 
.  Brunswick  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

I  He  whistles  to  liis  dog,  shouts  to  the  postillion 
to  sto|»,  and  springs  into  the  coujn-. 

During  the  whole  evening,  through  the  long 
1  night,  though  ho  does  not  once  close  his  eyes, 

.  never  s|ieaks  a  word  ;  hut  when  morning  dawr.s, 

!  and  the  other  passengers  awake  aud  begin  to  talk 
to  each  other,  he  joins  in  the  conversation.  He 
tells  them  that  he  is  an  artist,  thnt  he  is  going  to 
Cologne  and  to  Antwerp  to  copy  tho  ltubcus.  He 
i  remembered  afterwards  that  he  talked  and  laughed 
(•oistcruusly,  and  that  when  he  was  talking  and 
laughiug  loudest,  a  iwasviiger,  older  and  graver 
tliau  the  rest,  opened  the  window  near  him,  and 
told  him  to  put  his  head  out.  Ho  remcmlieml 
|  the  fresh  air  Mowing  in  liis  face,  the  singing  of  the 
I  birds  in  his  ears,  and  the  fiat  fields  and  road-side 
reeling  before  his  eyes.  He  remembered  this,  aud 
then  falling  in  a  heap  on  tho  floor  of  the  Dili¬ 
gence. 

It  is  a  fever  tliut  keep*  him  for  six  long  weeks 
laid  on  u  bed  ut  an  hotel  in  Aix-la-Chapellc. 

He  gets  well,  and,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  starts 
on  foot  for  Cologne.  By  tnis  time  Iio  is  his  former 
self  unco  more.  Again  the  blue  smoke  from  his 
short  meerschaum,  curls  upward*  in  the  morning 
air— again  he  sings  some  idd  university  drinking 
song— again  stops  hen*  aud  there,  meditating  and 
sketching. 

He  is  happy,  and  has  forgotten  his  cousin  and 
so,  on  to  Cologne. 

It  is  by  the  great  Cathedral  lu*  Ls standing,  with 
|  his  dog  at  his  side.  It  is  night,  the  bells  have 
just  chimed  the  hour,  ami  the  clocks  are  striking 
I  eleven  ;  the  moonlight  shines  full  upon  the  mag- 
!  nifiecjit  pile,  over  which  the  artist's  eye  wandt  r*s 
a l iso rl msi  in  the  beauty  of  form. 

,  He  is  not  thinkiug  of  bis  drowned  cousin,  for 
he  luts  forgotten  her  and  is  happy. 

Suddenly  some  one — something  from  Whiml 
i  him,  puts  two  cold  anus  round  his  neck,  and  clasps 
it*  hands  on  liis  breast. 

Ami  yet  there  is  no  one  behind  him,  for  on  the 
j  flags  bathed  in  the  brood  moonlight  there  arc  only 
,  two  shadows,  his  own  aud  his  dug’s,  lie  turn  ; 
|  quickly  round  there  is  no  one  -unthing  to  bo 
seen  iu  the  broad  square  but  himself  and  his  dog  ; 
and  though  lie  feels,  he  cannot  see  the  cold  onus 
clasped  round  his  neck. 

It  is  not  ghostly,  this  embrace,  for  it  is  pal¬ 
pable  to  the  touch— it  cannot  be  real,  for  it  is 
nnjialpablc  to  the  sight. 

Hu  trie*  to  throw  off  the  cold  caress.  He  clasps 
i  the  hands  iu  his  own  to  tear  them  asunder,  and  to 
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cast  them  off  his  neck.  He  ran  feel  the  long  deli¬ 
cate  fingers  cold  ami  wet  beneath  his  touch,  an.! 
on  the  thin!  linger  of  the  left  hand  lie  ran  feel 
the  ring  which  was  his  mother's  the  golden  scr- 

Iient—  the  ring  which  he  has  always  said  he  would 
mow  among  a  thousand  Lv  the  touch  alone.  He 
knows  it  now  f 

llis  dead  cousin’s  cold  arms  are  round  his  neck 
— his  dead  cousin's  wet  hands  an*  clasped  upon  bis 
breast.  He  will  die  !  He  will  go  mad  !  "  Up, 

1*0  r  he  shouts.  “  Up,  up,  I  my  !”  and  the 
Newfoundland  leaps  to  his  shoulders — the  dng'i 
]«ws  are  on  the  dead  bands,  and  the  animal  utters 
a  terrific  howl,  and  springs  away  from  his  master. 

The  student  stands  in  the  moonlight,  the  dead 
arms  round  his  nock,  and  tin*  dog  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  in. lining  piteously. 

Presently  a  watchman,  alarmed  by  the  howling 
of  the  dog,  cornea  into  the  square  to  see  what  is 
wrong.  _ 

In  a  breath  the  cold  arms  an*  gone. 

He  takes  the  watchman  home  to  the  hotel  w  ith 
him  and  gixos  him  monev  ;  in  his  gratitude  he 
could  have  given  the  man  half  his  little  fortune. 

Will  it  ever  come  t<>  him  again,  this  embrace  of 
the  dead  f 

Hr  tries  never  to  Ik*  alone  ;  hi  makes  a  hundred 
a.  '|imiuuncos,  and  shares  tie*  chamber  of  another 
student.  Ho  starts  up  if  lie  is  left  by  himself  in 
the  public  room  at  the  inn  where  he  is  staying, 
and  runs  into  tin*  street.  People  notice  his  strange 
actions,  and  la-gin  to  think  that  lie  is  mad. 

But,  in  spite  of  all,  hr  is  alone  once  more,  for 
one  night  the  public  room  being  empty  for  a 
moment,  when  on  aome  idle  pretence  lie  strolls 
into  the  street,  the  street  is  empty  too,  and  for 
the  second  time  he  feels  the  cold  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  for  the  second  time  when  he  calls  his 
dog  the  animal  slinks  away  from  him  with  a 
piteous  howl. 

After  this  he  leaves  Cologne,  still  travelling  on 
font  for  economy  now,  as  his  money  is  getting 
low.  He  Joins  travelling  hawkers,  he  walks  side 
by  side  with  labourers,  he  talks  to  every  f.nit- 
paasengerhe  falls  in  with,  and  tries  from  morning 
till  night  to  get  company  on  the  road. 

At  night  lit*  sleeps  by  the  lire  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  inn  at  which  In*  stops,  but  do  what  lie  w  ill  bo 
is  often  alone,  and  it  is  now  an  old  thing  for  hint 
to  feel  the  cold  arm**  round  his  nock. 

Many  months  have  passed  since  his  cousin’s 
death,  autumn,  winter,  early  spring.  His 
money  is  nearly  gone,  bis  health  is  utterly  broken, 
he  is  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  and  he  is  get¬ 
ting  near  Paris.  He  will  reach  that  city  at  the 
time  of  the  Carnival.  To  this  he  looks  forward. 
In  Paris,  in  Carnival  time,  he  need  never  rarely 
lie  alone,  never  feel  that  deadlv  caress  ;  he  might 
even  recur,  r  his  lost  gaiety,  his  lost  health,  once 
more  resume  his  profession,  once  move  earn  fame 
and  money  by  his  art. 

How  hard  lie  tries  to  get  ox  er  the  distance  that 
divides  him  from  Paris,  while  day  by  day  he  grows 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  his  step  more  slow  and 
heavy. 

But  there  is  an  end  at  last ;  the  long  and  dr.  ary 
roads  are  |wism:d.  This  is  Paris,  which  lie  enters 
for  the  first  time — Paris,  of  which  he  has  dreamed 
ho  much  Paris,  whose  million  voices  are  to  exor¬ 
cise  his  phantom. 

To  him,  to-night,  Paris  seems  one  vast  chaos  of 
lights,  music,  and  eoi^$iou-—  lights  xvhicli  <iauc<* 
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before  his  eyes  nml  will  not  In*  still— tntlnie  that 
rings  in  his  ears  and  deafens  him  confusion 
which  makes  his  brad  whirl  round  and  round. 

But  in  spite  of  all,  he  finds  the  o|N*r.i- house, 
when*  there  is  a  masked  lull.  He  lots  enough 
money  left  to  buy  a  ticket  of  admission,  and  to 
bin*  a  domino  to  throw  over  his  shabby  dress.  It 
seems  only  s  moment  after  his  entering  tin*  gates 
of  Paris,  that  he  is  in  the  very  midst  of  the  xrild 
gaiety  of  the  o|tera-lionse  hall. 

1  No  more  darkness,  no  more  loneliness,  but  n 
mad  crowd,  shouting  and  dancing,  and  a  lovely 
Hehanleiir  hanging  on  his  arm. 

The  boisterous  gaiety  he  feci*  surely  is  his  old 
light-hesrtednesh  come  back,  lie  hears  the  jk*o- 
pie  round  him  tnlking  of  the  outrageous  conduct 
j  of  some  drunken  student,  and  it  is  to  him  they 
jKiint  when  they  say  this  to  him,  who  has  not 
moistened  his  lip*  since  yesterday  at  noon — for 
rxvn  now  In*  will  not  drink  ;  though  his  lit»s  are 
pan-lied,  and  his  throat  burning,  lie  cannot  drink, 
llis  voice  is  thick  and  hoarse,  and  his  utterance 
indistinct,  but  still  this  must  he  his  old  light- 
i  hearU-dutrsa  come  buck  that  makes  him  so  wildly 
gav. 

’The  little  Delutrdciir  is  wearied  out— her  arm 
rests  on  lii*i  shoulder  heavier  than  lea-1 — the  other 
dancers  one  by  one  drop  off. 

The  lights  in  the  chandeliers  one  by  one  die  out. 

The  decorations  look  pale  and  shadowy  in  tlmt 
dim  light  that  i»  neither  night  nor  day. 

A  faint  glimmer  from  the  dying  lamps,  a  pale 
streak  through  the  half-open  shutters  of  cold  grey 
light  from  the  new-born  day. 

And  hv  this  light  the  bright-eyed  IVlvmleur 
fades  aadiv.  He  looks  her  in  the  lace.  How  the 
lirightnc'.s  of  her  eyes  dies  out.  Again  he  looks 
her  in  the  face.  How  white  that  face  has  grown. 
Again— and  now  it  is  the  shadow  of  a  face  alone 
that  looks  in  his. 

Again — and  they  are  gone  -the  bright  eyes  — 
the  face — the  shadow  of  the  face,  lie  is  lilonc, 
j  alone  in  that  vast  saloon. 

Alone,  and  in  the  terrible  silence  be  bears  the 
I  echoes  of  his  own  footsteps  in  that  dismal  dance 
which  has  no  music. 

No  music,  but  the  beating  of  hi*  heart  against 
j  his  breast  For  the  cold  arm*  are  round  bis  neck 
,  —they  whirl  him  round,  tln-y  will  not  be  flung 
off,  orcast  away,  be  can  no  more  escape  from  their 
,  icy  grasp  than  he  can  escape  from  death.  He 
looks  In  hind  him—  there  is  nothing  but  himself 
in  the  groat  empty  hall  ;  but  he  can  f«-rl-  ool.l, 
deathlike,  but  oh,  liow  palpable—  the  long  slender 
lingers,  and  tlie  ring  which  was  his  mother’s. 

He  tries  to  shout,  bui  he  has  no  power  in  his 
burning  throat.  The  silence  of  the  place  is  only 
broken  by  the  echoes  of  hi.*  own  footsteps  in  the 
dance  from  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself. 
Who  says  he  lias  no  partner  ?  The  cold  bunds  are 
clasped  on  his  breast,  and  now  he  does  not  shun 
their  can.- v.  No!  One  more  polka  if  he  drops 
down  dead  ! 

The  lights  are  all  out,  ami  half-an-liour  after, 
the  petuinn  irt  come  in  with  a  lantern  to  see  that 
the  house  is  empty  ;  they  are  followed  by  a  groat 
i  dog  that  they  have  found  seated  howling  on  the 
steps  of  the  theatre.  Near  the  principal  entrance 
, they  stumble  over - 

The  body  of  n  student  who  has  died  from  want 
of  food,  exhaustion,  mid  the  breaking  of  a  blood- 

|  vesoel.  Original  from 
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